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The unsatisfactory character of the book under review may, however, 
be indicated by the definition of federal jurisdiction which it offers. 
The results of the cases construing the power of Congress to regulate 
commercial intercourse, the author says " might justify more than a 
passing impression that it includes intercourse without any qualifying 
adjective" (p. 21). Again: 

It has been said that the very nature of the grant of power to Congress for- 
bids any attempt at exact or comprehensive definition. Any definition, 
whether statutory or judicial, must necessarily be merely inclusive or ex- 
clusive. But the inquiry, who has the power to define the term commerce, 
is the first question in the search for a basic principle of constitutional 
interpretation, and it suggests the proposition that to the legislative depart- 
ment belongs the power to define the substantive grants of power contained 
in the constitution, except, perhaps, those powers which are granted to the 
executive department, and that to the judicial department is confided the 
power to determine whether the limitations and prohibitions prescribed by 
the constitution have been duly observed [pp. 23, 24] . 

This is certainly foggy and if not meaningless is wrong. As a whole , 

the book demonstrates again the uselessness of attempting to deal with 

questions of law — above all of constitutional law — by the use of proof 

texts. The constitution was the work of statesmen inspired by a 

definite purpose. Its meaning has been determined in more than a 

century of construction and application, and no book on the subject 

which ignores its purpose and history is of substantial value. 

E. Parmalee Prentice. 
New York Citv. 

Industrial Combination. By D. H. MACGREGOR. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1906. — vi, 245 pp. 

The students of Professor Marshall have done much to justify his 
methods of analysis by showing their usefulness in the treatment of 
concrete problems. A year ago Mr. Pigou employed the apparatus of 
the Principles of Economics in his study of the Principles and Methods 
of Industrial Peace. Mr. Macgregor now uses the same instruments in 
his investigation of Industrial Combination, having drawn his material 
from the recent industrial history of this country and of Germany. 
Both of these works show a grasp of principles unusual in treatises upon 
their respective topics. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. Part i, which is 
deductive in character, is devoted to a discussion of factors of com- 
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peting strength, the separate chapters treating of productive efficiency, 
risk, bargaining strength, and resource. Part ii is descriptive and 
deals with the varieties and causes of combination. Part iii considers 
the effects of combination and certain questions of public policy to 
which they give rise. 

A characteristic of most of the chapters is that they present results 
which have been arrived at by deductive analysis together with the facts 
and classifications found in the best descriptive investigations. The 
chapter on " Bargaining Strength" illustrates the method employed. 
In addition to a theoretical discussion of the conditions of success of a 
boycott, a compact statement is made as to the causes and effects of 
alliances between industrial combinations and banks, railroads, the 
press and legislatures. 

Some felicitous distinctions are drawn. Combinations are divided 
into different orders : a combination of the first order is a consolidation 
of establishments within the same local center, which have access to the 
same external and internal economies ; a combination of the second 
order is an amalgamation of those of the first order. A further dis- 
tinction is made between vertical and horizontal combinations. In the 
former case a firm or corporation that has hitherto confined its opera- 
tion to one stage in the whole process of supply engages in additional 
stages of the process. This particular form of combination is called 
integration. In the horizontal form of consolidation, to which the 
term combination is strictly applied, firms or corporations engaged in 
the same process are brought under one management. 

Mr. Macgregor does not share the view of his compatriot, Mr. 
Macrosty, that cartels and trusts are stages in a movement toward 
socialism. The reasons for his dissent from that view are given in the 
third division of his book, and must be considered the least satisfactory 
part of his work. In default of a measure of the degree to which com- 
bination has already proceeded, he attempts to show the vitality of 
competition by instancing the increase in the number of establishments 
in the United States, from 1890 to 1900, as 44 per cent. He has ob- 
viously overlooked the explicit warning in the Census (vol. vii, p. lxiv) 
that no reliance is to be placed upon this estimate. He further argues 
that no inference in favor of the socializing of combinations is to be 
drawn from state administration of public service corporations, because 
the industries in which the problems of combination are pressing are 
unlike those that have already come into the hands of the public. But 
he had previously observed with approval (p. 36) " that Professor 
Hadley notes how in America the very large organizations are approach- 
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ing the position of public services in respect of management and 
routine." A summary of his positive views is given: "If then the 
state cannot without danger either forbid or circumscribe, or by special 
inquisitional registration sanction the combination movement, there is 
left for it only the duty of ensuring that the movement will owe its suc- 
cess or failure to the action of the openest competition with other 

methods -" Henry L. Moore. 

Staatliche Theorie des Geldes. By Georg Friedrich Knapp. 
Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1905. — viii, 396 pp. 

This book by Professor Knapp of Strassburg, a scholar noted not for 
work in the field of monetary theory, but as an eminent authority on agra- 
rian conditions, has aroused great interest in Germany. One of the 
author's principal tenets is that money is a creature of positive law, that 
is, of the state , and hence he calls his theory ' ' staatlich ' ' ; but his mean- 
ing is best expressed in English by saying that his is a " legal ' ' theory of 
money. He maintains that the theory of money must be based directly 
upon the facts in its legal history , and warns us that received explana- 
tions are not so founded. His argument is elaborated with the utmost 
care, as many as a hundred new technical terms having been fabricated 
in order to obtain the sharply outlined concepts which he deems 
necessary. 

According to Knapp, the theorist must not define the monetary unit 
of value as such and such a weight of metal. Those who nevertheless 
insist upon so defining it he calls " metallists. " The typical con- 
temporary theorist is a metallist, and his doctrine in essence runs as 
follows : The ultimate definition of the German monetary unit, the 
mark, is the 1395th part of a pound of gold, for gold may be con- 
verted freely into marks at this rate by any owner of bullion. A price 
expressed in marks, or an obligation to pay marks, is thus really a call 
for such and such an amount of gold. In earlier times, indeed, the 
metal passed by weight, but for the sake of convenience and economy 
the state has stepped in and has provided official coins of which the 
weight is known. The value of the coined money unit is therefore to 
be defined as its metal content. To this point, says our author, the 
explanation is based on metal. The metallist solves all he can by his 
first catch-word " metal." Whatever remains he endeavors to solve by 
his second catch-word "credit." For, says he, the various supple- 
mental forms of money are redeemable, by the state or by some allied 
institution, in the standard metal money. These, therefore, are credit 
representatives of metal. 



